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Women Wage Earners 


An address on “Women Wage Earners and Their 
Responsibilities to Home and Family” by Mary Anderson, 
director of the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor, was broadcasted over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, May 5, 1930, under the auspices of 
the National Council of Women. This was one of a series 
of addresses which will be given each Monday afternoon 
during a period of several weeks for the purpose of bring- 
ing to the attention of women matters of particular inter- 
et to them. Miss Anderson said, in part: 

“A score of years ago we used to have dinned constantly 


y 1914 into our ears the Victorian slogan, ‘Woman’s place is in 
92 ¢ home.” Now, however, it seems woman’s place is 
‘0 Wererywhere. The 1920 census showed that of the 572 
. a listed occupations women were found in all but 35. The 
census may reveal that women have invaded even 


hal these last strongholds. 
eh “The variety of elements composing this vast army of 
. f rt working women adds greatly to the complexity of the 
. problems confronting the bureau. In the ranks of the 


reenes wage earners are found young girls, middle-aged and even 
vity it y 
owe elderly women; married, widowed and divorced women; 


Negro and foreign-born workers, each type with its own set 
nd 192) of robl . 
in the problems requiring attention and solution. There are 
» mB Women who support not only themselves but dependents 
as well, those who must enact the double role of home- 
maker and wage earner, or even carry a triple burden 
with the addition of motherhood. 

“There were nearly two million girls under 20 working 
fh infu {9" pay in the United States in 1920. Doubtless there are 
ven more today. The great majority of these young 
workers seek a job in order to earn a living. Many of them 
must contribute also to the support of others, and in some 
imstances serve as the family mainstay. Therefore, the 
theory that girls who live at home can get along on very 
OW Wages is not only wrong but vicious. When the em- 
B Poyed girl is spending her time and energy in work that 
ails to give her a livelihood, she becomes a liability to the 
amily instead of the financial asset which is so often 
meded. One of the challenging questions of the day is: 

y should the family of a working girl be expected to 
‘ubsidize the industry or business in which she is employed. 

At the other end of the scale are the older women 
workers whose problems have become extremely acute in 
RS Machine civilization, when more and more emphasis 
being laid on youth and speed. The age at which work- 
*S are being scrapped is gradually creeping lower and 
ower, and many women of 45 or even younger are find- 

themselves ‘stripped of their job and their indepen- 
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dence. In such cases women still active and capable are 
faced with the humiliation and distress of becoming 
burdens on their families or on society. This is through 
no fault of their own but through wage standards too low 
to permit savings for old age and through lack of pension 
systems. Another question challenging our present eco- 
nomic order is: How can we prevent such waste of able- 
bodied, willing workers? 

“Many of these women in their younger days have 
drawn heavily on their earnings to provide for dependents. 
The family responsibilities of single women wage earners 
are in general much heavier than society has been accus- 
tomed to recognize.” Some women forego marriage for 
the sake of a career but in more cases “daughters remain 
at home because of the needs of parents or younger 
brothers and sisters. Studies by the Women’s Bureau 
show that contributions from daughters to the parental 
home are greater than those of sons. The dependents 
of men are more often those acquired through choice and 
marriage and are largely members of the younger ¢ 
eration. The dependents of single women are in most 
cases acquired through necessity and heritage and belong 
to the older generation. 

“The home and family responsibilities of widowed, 
deserted, and divorced women are frequently heavier than 
those of other types. These women must be both fathers 
and mothers to their children.” The public is coming to 
understand their need for “breadwinning activities and less 
chary of opening up opportunities for them. 

“On the other hand, the problems of married women 
wage earners are particularly acute because of the preju- 
dice existing in so many quarters against their employ- 
ment. Protests are made on the basis that married women 
who have husbands to support them take jobs from men 
and single women. The Women’s Bureau investigations 
in these fields reveal, however, that the great majority of 
these married women have sought paid jobs because of 
financial need and not from desire for a career or to 
escape household drudgery. They have become breadwin- 
ners because of the husband’s insufficient or irregular 
earnings or because of his unemployment, illness, or in- 
ability to provide for the family. , 

“The average woman wage earner despite her economic 
responsibilities and contributions to home and family does 
not receive equal pay for work equal in quantity and 
quality to that of men. Moreover, women as a group are 
not so well organized as are men and have a daily work 
schedule in excess of 8 hours to a much greater extent 
than do men. Since women are producers not only of 
economic goods but of future citizens, since they render 
such valuable service to industry, to the home, to the 
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community and to the nation, it is imperative that their 
position as wage earners be alleviated through fair pay, 
the short work day and employment conditions making 
for health, comfort, and efficiency. Whatever conserves 
the energy and vitality of women promotes the welfare 
and advancement of the race.” 


A New Form of Unemployment Benefit 


As the result of research by Mary B. Gilson of the 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., New York, and 
F. J. Riches of the International Labor Office, a pres- 
entation is available of the arrangements which employers 
in Great Britain have made for providing unemployment 
benefits in addition to the benefits paid by the national 
unemployment insurance.’ 

The number of workers covered can scarcely be more 
than fifty or sixty thousand but the importance of these 
schemes lies in the prospect which they offer of com- 
pensating various classes of workers more in accordance 
with the variation of their earnings. It is also significant 
that the initiative in establishing the plans has come from 
progressive employers who desired to relieve their em- 
ployes from the fear of unemployment and to reduce the 
distress which accompanies part time work and continued 
unemployment. 

In eight firms provision is made for the accumulation 
of special funds while five firms charge the cost to payroll 
expense. Thus in some cases the entire cost is borne by 
the employer while in others the expense is partly borne 
by the workers. Only one of the schemes requires the 
workers to bear the entire cost. The administration of 
the plans is entirely in the hands of the company in some 
cases while in others it is in the hands of joint committees 
representing the employer and the employes. 

As a rule the schemes cover only manual workers. The 
minimum age at which workers are eligible varies from 
16% to 21 years and the minimum length of service from 
6 months to 4 years. One concern includes all employes 
regardless of age or length of service. Several of the 
plans in which the workers contribute to the fund require 
a minimum number of weekly contributions béfore bene- 
fits can be drawn. The benefits are liberal but generally 
are limited so that what they receive from the employer 
and the government will not exceed the worker’s normal 
wage or 75 or 80 per cent of it. In most cases payment 
of benefits ranges from 12 to 26 weeks but in one case the 
period is 39 weeks and in another there is no limit, “bene- 
fits being payable so long as there is any money in the 
fund.” 

Two of the schemes provide for cooperation with trade 
unions, another “implies friendly cooperation with trade 
unions, though it cannot be technically called a collabora- 
tive scheme” and in all of the others, except one, the 
workers are free to belong to unions if they so desire. 

Since the government’s unemployment insurance is de- 
signed merely to provide a minimum protection against the 
hazards of unemployment, the employers’ schemes are a 
welcome addition. They encourage the employer to 
stabilize employment and reduce the expense of unemploy- 
ment. 

The authors conclude that “if additional unemployment 
schemes are to form such a second line-of defense against 
the consequences of unemployment, they must be built on 
a secure foundation of good will and financial strength. 
Good will and the mutual confidence of employers and 


1 Employers’ Additional Unemployment Benefit Schemes in Great Britain, 
International Labor Review, March, 1930. 


workers are obviously indispensable to success. 


respect most of the schemes which have been studied leaysmmibiati 


little to be desired. One problem, however, calls for fy. 
ther consideration, namely, the attitude of organized labo, 
The schemes not based on employer-trade-union collabor: 
tion are not, with one or two exceptions, opposed by 
organized labor, but neither can they be said to have wo 
its approval. The schemes based on definite trade-uniop. 
employer collaboration, on the other hand, have not only 
won the whole-hearted approval of the trade unions, by 
they furnish a practical and tangible means of rendering 
such collaboration effective and constructive: 

“Granted a satisfactory solution of this problem, th 
fact that additional benefit schemes are likely to be, within 
limits, a paying proposition, and the clear need for them 
which at present exists, give some reason to expect tha 
their number will increase. Once they are definitely oy 
of the experimental stage, and have developed a souni 
technique of organization and administration, it may prove 
to be both feasible and desirable for the state to encourage 
their wider adoption. “i 


Ideals Endow Peace 


President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia Un: 
versity recently delivered a significant address before the 
German Committee for International Conciliation in the 
Reichstag Chamber, on the “imponderables” in intern: 
tional relations. The speech is reprinted here in par, 
because of its wide interest: “Given a nation conscious 
of itself, proud of its past, rich in power of every kind, 
abundant in contribution to letters, to the fine arts, t 
music, to philosophy and to education, eager in the ad 
vancement of scientific inquiry, quick in harnessing new 
scientific truth, new scientific discovery, to the practical 
needs of men, what shall be its mode of life, what its 
measures for the greatest satisfaction and happiness of its 
people, what its relations with its neighbors and with al 
the world? ‘ 

“In the League of Nations the era of consultation has 
found an organ of expression and in the pacts of Locarno 
the signatory powers have highly and finely resolved upon 
the peaceful settlement of their international differences 
whether these be of long standing or have newly arisen 
Finally, in the Pact of Paris the world has renounced wat 
as an instrument of national policy. Those enet- 
gies, those efforts and those vast expenditures which have 
heretofore gone into preparations for war are now to lt 
turned toward multiplying the satisfactions and increasing 
the happiness of the great mass of the people in every 
land. Better schools and systems of education, better 
conditions of labor and larger remuneration for the wage 
worker, better protection of the public health, better hous 
ing for the masses of the people, better roads and othet 
means of communication, better libraries and museums, 
and, in general, a raising everywhere of the level of life 
and its conditions. The world is rich enough for all ths 
if it keeps its pledged word to renounce war as an instft- 
ment of national policy. . . . 

“This twentieth century world abounds in problem: 
that will tax the highest capacity of men to solve. Some 
of these are human problems, some are industrial prob- 
lems, some are economic problems, some are finanel 
problems, some are political problems, some are religioUs 
problems. The point upon which to insist is that they © 
never be solved by hate, by conflict or by force. The 
problems may be suppressed in one of those ways, but thej 
cannot so be solved. If they are to be solved they must lt 
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solved in a spirit of kindly cooperation, of friendly asso- 
Kiation and of consultation with the fixed purpose of doing 

stice and establishing liberty among men. These are 
the true and lasting foundations of peace. Peace, it must 
never be forgotten, is itself not an ideal at all. . . . 
The ideal itself is human liberty, justice, and the honor- 
able conduct of an orderly and humane society. Given 
this, a durable peace follows naturally as a matter of 
course. 

“The peace of the world cannot rest with permanence 
upon any theory of domination by force whether that 
domination be military or economic or racial or religious, 
for such domination is always a temptation to its dis- 
turbance and overthrow. Peace can only rest secure upon 
aliberal, enlightened and convinced public opinion. That 
public opinion, having itself brought about the renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy, will now pro- 
ceed to build for its own expression and for its own satis- 
faction institutions that will regulate and guide the con- 
tacts and relations of men organized in nations as a 
substitute for those suspicions and fears and displays of 
power which have been so common in years gone by. 
These institutions, it would seem safe to predict, will be 
of three kinds, each kind having a moral foundation and 
amoral purpose. 


“There will first be the intangible institutions of in- 
tellectual international penetration, contact and associa- 

“Then there are already building and well advanced the 
institutions, legal and semi-legal, that are to be the reliance 
{ nations in settling peaceably and justly those differences 

opinion and those clashes of interest which must, of 
course, arise among them and between them from time 


to time. The Council and the Assembly of the League 
of Nations with their growing authority and their steadily 
increasing prestige, are the symbols of the art and habit 
of consultation face to face as a substitute for the writing 
of formal notes, the sending of ultimatums and the mobil- 


ization of armed force. Then there are the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration and the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 
“The third type of institution which must come into 
existence to meet present-day necessities is economic. 
The economic life of any nation, however im- 
mense and however rich, has already ceased to be national 
and independent and has long since become international 
and dependent. The meaning of this is that the inter- 
national commerce of the world must be set increasingly 
free from narrow, petty, prejudiced restrictions and ad- 
ministrative hindrances in order that the population of any 
tation may most easily and most favorably exchange their 
own products for those which they wish to import. . . . 
_ “Has not the time come when the next long step forward 
promoting national satisfaction and international com- 
fort is the building of an economic United States of 
Europe which shall do for those teeming and highly civil- 
wed populations what has already been done on the other 
side of the Atlantic? There are national differ- 
pitts, distinctions and opportunities to be protected and 
ete are international opportunities to be seized and de- 
Veloped. It cannot be long before this splendid 
ideal, the attainment of which would mean so much for 
ccOnomic prosperity and satisfaction of the peoples 
aitcted by it, will find its way to shape the policies of 
svernments. 
But what, we are asked, is to become of all those splen- 
id institutions if some nation signatory to the Pact of 
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Paris breaks its pledged word and begins hostilities against 
its neighbor? The answer is quick and simple, 
public opinion, than which nothing is more powerful when 
it rises to heights of condemnation. How will it 
express itself? Precisely as society acts and expresses 
itself toward the liar, toward him who is guilty of a mean 
and despicable act, and no condemnation can be more 
severe or more conclusive. 

“There are two different ways in which any great ques- 
tion which involves national pride and national interest 
may be approached. One is in a spirit of confidence and 
good feeling and hope. The other is in a spirit of sus- 
picion and jealousy and fear. Both are intangibles and 
the contest for the government of the world and for the 
heart of mankind is between these. Today the 
world stands at the crossroads and must quickly choose 
the road which it will travel toward one or the other of 
these two intangibles.” 


The Palestine Riots 


Aiter the riots in Palestine last summer (see INFoRMA- 
TION SERvIcE for September 21, 1929, and November 23, 
1929), the British government appointed a commission of 
inquiry to investigate the situation. A long summary of 
its report was published in the American press for April 1. 
The commission finds that the fundamental cause for the 
Arab outbreak last summer is Arab animosity toward the 
Jews, which is due to Arab fear that “by Jewish immigra- 
tion and land purchase they may be deprived of their 
livelihood and in time pass under the political domination 
of the Jews.” The immediate causes of the outbreak were 
a series of incidents connected with the Wailing Wall 
which had begun a year before; the Jewish demonstration 
at the Wailing Wall on August 15, 1929 (the day before 
the Moslem outbreak) ; the activities of the Society for 
the Protection of the Moslem Holy Places and, to a lesser 
extent, of the pro-Wailing Wall committee ; “exciting and 
intemperate articles” in the Arab press and in two of the 
Jewish journals, inciting propaganda among the Arab 
lower classes ; the enlargement of the Jewish agency; “the 
inadequacy of the military forces and reliable police avail- 
able”; the belief that such action might influence the de- 
cisions of the Palestine government. 

The commission makes a number of recommendations 
for the future. It regards as most important that the 
British government should issue as soon as possible a “clear 
statement of the policy” which it will follow in Palestine, 
and make it clear that it will “give full effect to that policy 
with all the resources” available. This statement should 
also include “a definition in clear and positive terms of the 
meaning which the government attaches to passages in 
the mandate providing for the safeguarding of the rights 
of non-Jewish communities in the country,” and should 
lay down “for the guidance of the Palestine government 
directions more explicit than any yet given as to the con- 
duct of the policy of such vital issues of land and im- 
migration.” 

The commission finds that excessive immigration was 
admitted to Palestine in 1925-26 and that some better 
method should be found for regulating immigration. Un- 
til a representative government is established in Palestine 
some way of consulting non-Jewish interests should be 
found. In this connection the commission recommends a 
scientific study of “the prospects of introducing improved 
methods of cultivation into Palestine,” so that the land 
policy can be developed on the facts thus brought out. 

The commission makes no special rceommendations in 
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regard to constitutional developments but does believe that 
the difficulties inherent in the situation are aggravated 
by the lack of “any measure of self-government.” The 
commission believes that “the early determination of the 
rights and claims connected with the Wailing Wall is a 
measure essential to the peace and good government of 
Palestine.” 

If the present laws are not adequate to punish the pub- 
lication of articles “of an inflammatory character and 
likely to excite the feelings of the people,” such provision 
should be made. An adequate and efficient intelligence 
service is also essential. The government is urged to issue 
a “precise definition” of article IV of the mandate, which 
provides for the recognition of the Zionist Organization 
as “an appropriate Jewish agency” to advise and cooperate 
with the government in matters affecting the establishment 
of the Jewish national home and “the interests of the 
Jewish population in Palestine.” The government should 
also “reaffirm the statement made in 1922 that the special 
position assigned to the Zionist Organization by the man- 
date does not entitle it to share in any degree in the gov- 
ernment of Palestine.” 

The commission found that “the outbreak was not 
—_ a revolt against British authority” and does not 
consider that the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem deliberately 
incited the outbreak, although he was partly responsible 
since he had fostered Moslem activities which were an 
important factor in leading to the outbreak. “The charge 
of deliberate incitement to disorder has not been substan- 
tiated against the Palestine Arab executive as a body, but 
we have little doubt that some of the constituents who 
have been elected to the executive carried out among the 
more ignorant Arab people a campaign of propaganda 
calculated to incite them.” 

The Jews have complained that the Palestine govern- 
ment had “consistently shown a lack of sympathy toward 
the Jewish national home.” The commission finds, how- 
ever, that the government discharged “to the best of its 
ability the difficult task of maintaining a neutral and im- 
partial attitude between two peoples whose leaders had 
shown little capacity for compromise.” 

Jewish settlers, according to the commission, “have con- 
ferred material benefits upon Palestine in which the Arab 
people share.” Zionist claims and demands, however, have 
made the Arabs afraid that “they will in time be deprived 
of their livelihood and pass under the political domination 
of the Jews.” The economic crises of 1927-28 were due 
to the fact that more immigrants entered Palestine than 
could be absorbed. 

Another serious problem is the expropriation of Arab 
tenants and cultivators by the sale of large estates to the 
Jews. In some cases the evicted Arabs were given cash 
compensation. But there is no land available on which 
evicted persons can be settled. Providing compensation in 
cash ‘“‘does nothing to check the tendency toward dispos- 
session of the cultivators from their holdings,” and “a 
landless and discontented class is being created” which is 
“a potential danger to the country.” If better methods of 
cultivation can be developed there will be room for more 
people on the land. Although the Arab leaders refused 
the offer of a legislative council in 1922 “the feeling of 
resentment among the Palestine Arabs consequent upon 
their disappointment at their continued failure to obtain 
any measure of self-government is greatly aggravating the 
difficulties of local administration.” 

Although Harry Snell, the Labor member of the com- 
mission, signed the report, he added a statement explaining 


his own position in certain respects. He blames the Grand 
Mufti for failing “to make any effort to control the cha 
acter of the agitation.” He does not believe that the 
individual members of the Arab executive were acting “jn 
a purely personal capacity” in their activities which, ip 
part, led to the outbreak. Moslem innovations at the 
Wailing Wall “were dictated less by the needs of the Mos. 
lem religion and the rights of property than by a studied 
desire to provoke and wound the religious susceptibilities 
of the Jewish people.” Mr. Snell also believes that the 
Palestine government should have issued an official com. 
muniqué “denying that the Jews had designs on Moslem’ 
holy places.” He does not blame the Jews for admitting 
too many immigrants or for the difficulties in regard ti 
the land. Arab animosity toward the Jews was, he thinks 
“rather the result of a campaign of propaganda and in. 
citement than the natural result of economic factors.” 

Jewish groups are apparently highly displeased with 
the report. The Jewish Tribune for April 11 discusses it 
reception at length, from which the following excerpts are 
taken: ‘‘Pro-Zionist ranks were disappointed and angered 
by the verdict of the commission; Pro-Arabs were dis 
appointed, yet elated ; the Jewish press saw the report asa 
disagreeable political maneuver designed to appease Jews 
and Arabs while it exonerated Britain of any blame in the 
quarrel. Dr. Chaim Weizmann [president of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine], now in London, character: 
ized the affair as a ‘severe disappointment,’ because ‘t is 
an unsympathetic report, dealing with fundamental prob- 
lems from very insufficient evidence.’ The get- 
eral non-Communist Yiddish press of New York is agreed 
that the report was fashioned with political consideratior 
foremost in view. Palestine Jews . . . a& 
cepted the views of the commission with an air of gloomy 
resignation.” 

The Arabs, on the other hand, seem to be much better 
satisfied with the report. Their attitude is described by 
Harold Bowen in the London Nation for April 26, whi 
says “even its findings concerning the riots, . . . are nt 
unpalatable to the Arabs. For, first, the riots may thw 
be regarded as a spontaneous protest by their peopl 
against injustice, and an evidence, not wholly discreditable 
that they are loath to succumb without a fight. Secondly 
it has been shown that what provoked them to this poitt 
was not the presence of the British but the invasion 0 
the Jews. With the report as a whole, Arab opinion & 
better satisfied still, since it presents their case, as well # 
that of the Jews, with admirable clarity and impartiality; 
and their case, they consider, speaks for itself. . . . 

“It is probable that the Arabs would now be ready # 
recognize the establishment of a Jewish home in Palestine 
if they could be certain that, as far as may be predictable 
the Jewish section of the population will always remain il 
a fairly small minority, as at present.” 


Senate Acts on Unemployment 


The Senate has passed three bills proposing measutt 
for dealing with unemployment, introduced by Senati 
Robert F. Wagner of New York, mentioned in Inrori 
TION SERVICE of March 15, 1930. They are as follow: 
S. 3059, providing for a system of long range plant 
of public works; S. 3060, establishing adequate federd 
state employment bureaus; S. 3061, providing for ¢ 
gathering of improved statistics on employment. The 
bills are now awaiting action by the House of Rep 
sentatives. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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